MEN, MOVEMENTS, AND MYSELF
made a powerful appeal to me. The persecution that he had
received at the hands of the ecclesiastical and secular authorities
gave him an immediate and an abiding place in my affections. If
the priests and the patricians were the enemies of Jesus, I was,
precisely on that account, his friend. No teacher who had been
hated by church or synagogue was ever rejected by me.
I was, moreover, attracted by the story of Jesus on other grounds,
but mainly because he also was a heretic and a rebeL He had
broken away from the traditional limitations of the accepted
rabbinical teachers, and had proclaimed a new faith for a new age.
He had been too great to become the approved and docile purveyor
of conventional shibboleths. The spiritual heir of the prophets of
the Old Testament, he was at the same time the interpreter of the
needs of his own day. Moses might have said, An eye for an eye,
and a tooth for a tooth,' but I say unto you, That ye resist not evil/x
Jesus sprang from the working classes, and the movement that
he founded was one of poor men. That fact also counted heavily
in my response to his appeal; and I was, in addition, deeply inter-
ested in certain aspects of his teaching. I had become aware that
the golden rule of human conduct, which so compactly sum-
marized his ethical standpoint, had been proclaimed by other
teachers, notably by Confucius, before his time; but Jesus had
minted the gold it contained into current spiritual coin, and he
had given to it a new and finer emphasis. * As propounded by the
Chinese sage, the rule appears to mean: "Keep the balance true
between thyself and thy neighbour; illustrate in thy conduct the
principle of equilibrium." As impressed upon his disciples by Jesus
it means: "Lookupon thy neighbour as thy other self; act towards
him as if thou wert he." *2
That the mind of Jesus had been deeply influenced by the thought
and teaching of the Hebrew prophets, seemed to me to be beyond
question. But, as I understood him, he regarded his own teaching
to be more than a mere echo of their thought; in his mind, it was a
continuation and an expansion. The tree was undoubtedly of
their planting; but he cut from it some of the dead wood, and he
grafted on to the living part of it the growth of a rarer and richer
fruit. There were, however, some aspects of his teaching which
seemed to me to be quite inapplicable to the world as I then knew
it. The injunction not to resist evil, for example, appeared to
1 Matthew v 38-9.
* Felix Adler, An Ethical Philosophy of Life, p. 32.